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excluded from voting, the members for Ireland consisted entirely of officers and officials representing the English colony. " I am not here/' said one of them in 1659, "to speak for Ireland, but for the English in Ireland."
Outside the ranks of the new colonists, the union of the English and Irish Parliaments found few cordial supporters. The older English colony preferred a separate Parliament for Ireland. It would be impossible, argued one of their spokesmen in 1659, for the Irish to get their grievances redressed, if they had to come over to England and apply to the English Parliament for the purpose. " I pray that they may have some to hear their grievances in their own nation, seeing they cannot have them heard here." In 1659, the republican opposition in Richard Cromwell's Parliament, moved largely by the fact that the Irish members were staunch Cromwellians, urged their exclusion from the House. Ireland, Vane argued, was only a province, and had no right to a voice in the government of the mother country. " They are still in the state of a province, and you make them a power not only to make laws for themselves, but for this nation ; nay, to have a casting vote for aught I know in all your laws/' The attempted exclusion of the members from Ireland failed in 1659, but at the Restoration, the legislative union with Ireland was the first thing to go. No law was required to repeal it, for it had never received the King's assent, and no voice was raised in its defence. English conservatism and Irish provincialism were too strong, and Cromwell's imperial scheme
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